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peasants in the army settlements were converted into permanent and
hereditary soldiers. At the same time they continued to till the land.
The army was thus self-supporting. The soldiers were formed into
companies and battalions, lived in barrack huts, and did everything x
according to a strict schedule; besides reveille there were bugle and
drum signals for going to the fields to work, for sitting down to meals,
and going to sleep. Every day they received an assignment from their
commander. If they did not do it or did it badly they were beaten with
sticks and even made to run the gauntlet. Running the gauntlet was
a brutal punishment: the offender was stripped to the waist, and with
his hands tied to rifle butts, he was led between two rows of soldiers
who beat him with ramrods. The army settlers were ruthlessly exploit-
ed. They received meagre rations of bad food. But when the tsar visit-
ed the settlements he invariafbly saw a platter with a fried goose and
roast pig in every hut. This platter was rushed from hut to hut by the
back door while the tsar made his rounds down the main street.

The lot of the soldiers* children, who were called cantomsts, was
a miserable oixe. They were enrolled in the army at the age of eight and
given uniforms to wear. They were trained and drilled in special com-
pany schools by non-cbmmissioned officers who brutally punished them
for the slightest misdemeanor.

At the beginning of the 'twenties there were as many as 375,000
state peasants in army settlements, which were located along Rus-
sia's western border: in Novgorod gubernia and in the Ukrainian gu-
bernias (in Chuguyev and other places).

The peasants stubbornly resisted transfer to the army settlements.
Particularly large disturbances broke out among the Novgorod and
Ukrainian settlers.

In 1819 a big uprising of army settlers occurred in Chuguyev, in
the Ukraine, which was supported by the local peasants. The uprising
spread to Taganrog and assumed large proportions. Two battalions of
infantry and artillery were sent out against the rebellious Chuguyev
settlers. The "mutineers" were court-martialled, Arakcheyev himself
attending the trial. He ordered forty of the "ringleaders" to be given
10,000 strokes each with ramrods in the presence of their families. The
condemned men and their families bore up manfully. The majority
died during the flogging. Arakcheyev also condemned 29 women who
had participated in the uprising to be publicly flogged. Hundreds of
army settlers were exiled to penal servitude in Siberia.

When it was once suggested to Alexander I that the army settle-
ments were unnecessary, he answered sharply: "Army settlements
will continue to exist under all circumstances, even if I have to cover
the entire road from St. Petersburg to Chudovo with corpses." (Chu-
dovo, 73 kilometres from St. Petersburg, was where the zone of army
settlements began.)